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ABSTRACT 

The three papers in this publication discuss Aaerican 
Indians in Montana* "Indian Poverty in Montana: Findings of the 1960 
Census" exaninos data pertaining to the Indians' econoaic background, 
Incoae data^ derived froa 25 percent of the population, reports 
income received in 1959 froa: (1) vages, salaries, coaqissions, and 
tips; (2) "own business, professional practice, partnership or fara"; 
and (3) social security, pensions, veteran.s" payaents, rent (ainus 
expenses), interest and dividents, uneaployaent insurance, uelfare 
payments, and "any other sources," The assioilation of American 
Indians into the larger white Aaerican society is discussed in 
"Aaerican Indians in the Melting Pot," "Indian Culture and 
Industrialization" covers Indian cultural traits, the Western factory 
system and some chancies in the factory organization, and implications 
for factories employing Indian labor, Tue yanktoc Plant (electronics) 
on the Yankton Sioux Reservation in South Dakota is an example oi a 
successful factory which incorporates some of these changes, (NQ) 
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INDIAN Wmm IN MONFANA: 
FINDINGS OF THE 1960 CF^SUS 

by 

Peter C. Lin a)Kl Sajnucl B, Chase, Jr, 

Montana's original residents have not, as a group, shared in the 
affluence of postA^ar America, If the state, in connection with its 
economic developinent policies, is going to do something about Indiaji 
poverty, those who make the policies will need to have some good 
notions about the nature of that poverty, and soifie yardsticks by 
which to measure botli its extent and the progress of programs designed 
to alleviate it. Apparently such yardsticks have heretofore not been 
given naich tliouglit or study. 

The only available sources of data that systematically measure 
the economic well-being of Indians are income figures gathered by tlie 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, and those gathered by the Census Bureau. 

The Bin^eau of Indian Affairs data are published in a casual way, 
and with little detail. There arc reasons to be uncomfortable about 
their accuracy. The Census Bureau data are published in ricli detail. 
They, too, have statistical drawbacks, but the procedure for collecting 
and editing them is Inglily scientific, and one can feel reasonably 
confident that they aro tolerably accurate. 
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We know of no previous attempts to ai'ialyze these census data for 
Montana in such a way that they can be useful to those who are charged 
with developing and adjninistering programs aimed at alleviating Indian 
poverty. The 1960 Census figures are now ten years old; therefore when 
1970 Census data become available, they should be analyzed as quickly 
as possible. Meanwhile it is still worthwhile to take stock of what the 
earlier data reveal. 

This paper exojnines data from the 1960 Census related to the economic 
well-being of Indians in Montana. Tlie census income data were derived 
from a sajnple of 25 percent of the population who were asked to report 
tiie amounts of income received in calendar 1959 from (1) wages, salaries, 
coiranissions, and tips, (2) profits or fees from "o^vn business, professional 
practice, partnership or farm,'' and (3) income received from social security, 
pensions, veterans payments, rent (minus expenses), interest and dividends, 
unemployment insurance, welfare paynients and "any other source." Tlie total 
of these, called '*money income," does not include income -in-kind such as 
food and fuel produced and consumed on farms, subsidized portions of medical 
services, and ijnplicit net rent of ouTier-ocaipied dwellings. No allowance 
is made for taxes paid. Family income statistics are the ccunbined incomes 
of all members of the family. 

As the Census Bureau puts it: 

The schedule entries for income are frequently based not 
on records but on memory, and this factor probably produces 
underestimates, because tho tendency is to forget minor or 
irregular sources of income. Other errors of reporting are 
due to misunderstanding of the income questions or to mis- 
representational 



1. U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, U.S. Censu s of Poo^ 
ulation: 1960, Detailed Characteristics, Montana, Final Report PCri7"-28b 
ITs'asTiington, DTtTi U.S."^vernmenFPrinl:ing Office, 1962), p. XXIII. 
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Montana's population in 1960 was 674,800, of whom 21,200 (3»1 
percent) were Indians. As table 1 shows, although less than half of 
the total population lived in rural areas, almost nine-tenths of the 
Indian population did. Most of the Indians lived on reservatioas, 
and over three-fourths of the total Indian population ^as concentrated 
in seven counties (Big Horn, Blaine, Glacier, Hill, Lake, Roosevelt, 
and Rosebud) • 

1960 CENSUS INCOME DATA 

Income estimates are for the year 1959. They are broken down by 
color- -*Vhite" and "nonwhite.'* No separate data are reported for Indians, 
but since Indians accounted for 88 percent of the total nonwhite popu- 
lation, the figures for nonwhites may be considered to be close approx- 
imations to the data for Indians. Income estimates are reported separately 
for ^'families'' and '^unrelated individuals." Less than 10 percent of the 
total nonwhite population in 1960 was made up of unrelated individuals-- 
in other words, 90 percent lived in family units. For this reason, the 
emphasis here is placed on family incomes. 

Average Income Levels 

In 1959 the median income of nonwhite families in Montana was $3,011, 
only 55 percent as large as the $5,453 median incc^ne of white families. 
Nationally, the picture was about the same. T\\e median income of nonwhite 
families across the country— $3,161— was only 53 percent as high as the 
$5,984 median income of white families. 
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TABLE 1 



Population by Color 
Montana, 1960 



Total 



Urban 



Rural 



Miite 



650,738 



334,088 



316,650 



Nonwhite 



24,029 
21,181 
1,467 
1,381 



4,369 
2,572 
931 
866 



19,660 
18,609 
536 
515 



Indian 
Negro 



All other 



Total population 674,767 338,457 336,310 



Source: U.S. Deparbnent of Commerce, Bureau o£ the Census, 
U.S. Census o f Population: 1960, Gene ral Population Char- 
acteristics, Montan a, F.'nal Report PCCl)-28B (Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1961), table 15, 



p. 22. 
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Not only was the median income o£ nonwhite families only a little 
over half that of ;v]ute families, but each nonwhite family had about 
two more inouths to feed, The average size of nonwhite fainilies in 
>fontana was about 5.7, compared with about 3.7 for white families. 

Income Dis tribution Among Families 

Comparisons of averages do not reveal the whole picture of the 
relatively poor position of most ronwhite families. Consideration of 
income distribution among faju.rlies sheds additional light. Percentage 
distributions of white and nonwhite families ranked according to the 
size of their 1959 incomes are shown in figure 1. As is always the 
case for large groups, the distributions show a single most frequent 
income- -called the mode- -with fewer and few^er recipients as one moves 
toward lower or higher incomes. Both distributions, as is usual, are 
skewed to the right; that is, there is a long dwindling tail to the 
right on each distribution, moaning that only a very small proportion 
of families receive incomes substantially above the median. 

A striking feature of the income distributions sho\m in figure 1 
is the high concentration of nonwhite families at very Ic ^-income 
levels. Table 2, which is based on the same data as figure 1, also 
emphasizes this fact. In 1959, the proportion of nonwhite families 
which had incomes below $2,000 was nearly three times as great as that 
of white faiv'lies, and nearly 50 percent of nonwhitf^ fainilies had 
incomes under $3,000, compared with only 20 percent of w^hite families. 

Greater Inequality Amon g iNonw hito Families 

A high concentration of nonwhite f^^milies in the lowest-income 
ranges is, of course, to be expected, given the low average incomes 
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TABLE 2 

Percentage Distribution o£ Families by the Level of 
Money Income and by Coior 
Montana, 1959 



Percentage of Families 

White Nonwhite 

Under $ 1,000 4.23 13.60 

; 1,000 - 1,999 6.62 19.63 

2,000 - 2,999 8.60 16.60 

3,000 - 3,999 11.21 14.66 

4,000 - 4,999 12.88 11.17 

5,000 - 5,999 14.24 8.74 

6,000 - 6,999 11.52 3.73 

7,000 - 7,999 8.42 4.53 

8,000 - 8,999 6.35 2.25 

9,000 - 9,999 4.24 1.36 

10,000 - 14,999 8.47 2.34 

15,000 - 24,999 2.45 1.18 

25,000 § over .76 .20 

100.00 100.00 



Source: Derived from U.S. Department of Conroerce, 
Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population; 
1960, General Social and Economic Characteristics, 
an^~Det ai"led Characteristics, Montana , Final Report 
PC (Ip^SC (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1961), table 65, p. 107. 

Note: Details may not add to totals because of 
rounding. 
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of this group. Biit the problem is compounded by a greater-than-average 
inequality of incc^e among nonwhitc fajnilies. 

One of the most comnon measures of income inequality is the Gini 
ratio of concentration, derived from the Lorenz curve, a graphic device 
used to portray income inequalities. The Lorenz curve shows the cumulative 
percent of aggregate income received by tlie cumulative percent of incone- 
receiving units (families), starting with the lowest-income units. Figure 
2 shows Lorenz curves for white and nonwhite families in Montana, based 
on 1960 census data* 

A perfectly equal distribution of income among all faiTiilies in a 
class would result in the Lorenz curve being a diagonal straight line 
rising from th^ lower left-hand comer to the upper right-hand comer of 
the diagram. The more unequal the distribution of income, the greater is 
the departure of the Lorenz curve from the diagonal line of equal dis- 
tribution, and therefore, the larger is the area between the Lorenz 
cuwe and the diagonal line. 

The Gini ratio of concentration is the ratio of the area between 
the Lorenz cuwe and the diagonal to the entire area in the triangle 
under the diagonal. This ratio is zero in the case of perfect equality 
in income distribution, for in that case the Lorenz airve and the 
diagonal coincide, At the other extreme, in the case of "perfect 
inequality,'* wliere one family receives all of the income and others 
receive none, the Gini ratio is one. As table 3 shows, the estimated 
Gini ratio for 1959 was 0.352 for !bntana's v.iiitc families and 0,422 
for its nonwhite families, indicating that income was distributed 
more unequally among the latter. 
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Figure 2 

Lorenz Curves of Ijicome Distributions 
IVhite and NonwhitoPami lies, Montana, 1959 




0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 



Percentage of Families 
Source: Derived from data in U.S. Census of Population: 1 960. 
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TABLE 3 

Measures of Income Inequality 
1959 



KTiite 
Nonwhite 



Gini Ratio 
DTS^ Montana 



Coefficient of Variation 



.361 
.425 



.352 
.422 



U.S. 
71.19 
86.10 



Montana 
75.69 
90.51 



Source: Based on data from U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, U.S. Census of Popu lation, 1960: General So cial 
and Economic Characte}jsUcs_.;Tlgitana. andDnitod Sfafft-^ .gnnimar 
(ivaslungton, D.C.: U . S'.~Government Print ing^DTHceTi^ir^ncr"' 
1963). 
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Another measure of income dispersion, the coefficient of variation, 
is also sho\Nii in table 3. Tins ratio is higher vhorever the dispersion 
of incomes is greater » For 1959, it was 75.7 for white families, and 
90.5 for nonwhite families* 

Thus, by either test, the distribution of income in 1959 was 
considerably more unequal among nonwhite families than among white families/ 
This helped to account for the high concentration of Indian families at 
the lowest income levels, 

Table 4 shows that families in the first, or bottom quartile of the 
nonwhite population (that is, the 25 percent of nomvhite families with the 
lowest incomes) received on the average only $956, or about 45 percent 
as much income as their v/hite counterparts, v:hereas for all nonwhite 
families the mean income was 60 percent of that for white families, llie 
same was tme for the second quartile. The relatively large number of 
poor nonwhite families reflects both the lower ave rage incomes of nonwhites 
and the more unequal distribution of income among them. 

Urban- Ru ral Differences in Montana 

The disparities of income between white and nonwhite families are 
greatest in the larger cities and smallest on farms. Most Montana 
Indians live outside large cities, but not on fanns--so that they are 
classified as ''nonfarm lurar' residents. Table S shows the distribution 
of nonwhite fajiiilies betiv^een urban and lural areas, by color, for 1960. 
Those few nonwhites (only 13 percent of the total) who live on fams 
had a median fajnily income fully four-fifths as great as those of white 
fam families (see table 6). Nonwhite families in urban areas (including, 
in this case, a number of Negro families), on the other hand, did very 
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TABLE 4 

Average Family Incomes of Montana Families, 
by Color and by Quartile 
1959 



Montana 



)\'hite Nonwhite 

All families $ 6,260 S 3,775 

First quartile 2,116 956 

Second quartile 4,785 2,177 

Tliird quartile 6,416 3,919 

Fourth quartile 11,975 8,046 

Top 5 percent 20,221 14,380 



Nonwhite as 
a Percentage 
of IvTiite 

60.30 
45.18 
45.50 
61.08 
67.19 
71.11 



United States 

"~ Ronwhite as 

a Percentage 



l\'hite 


Nonwhite 


of Wlnite 


$ 6,899 


S 3,909 


56.66 


2,130 


885 


41.55 


4,846 


2,294 


47.34 


7,442 


4,138 


55.60 


13,176 


8,321 


63.15 


22,931 


13,714 


59.80 



Source: Derived from U.S. Department of Conmerce, Bureau of the Census, U . S . 
Census of Population, 1960: General Social and Economic Charact eristics, Nbntana , 
and Uni ted States Simnaiy QVashington, D.C.: UTS. Goveniment Printing Office, 
1961 and 1963). 
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Montana Fatnilies, by Color and Place of Residence, 

1960 





IVliite 


Nonwliite 


Total 


Urban 

Rural nonfarm 
Rural £am\ 


84,333 
52,173 
25,302 


762 
2,680 
527 


85,095 
54 ,853 
25,829 


Total 


161,808 


3,969 


165,777 



Source: U.S. Department of Consncrce, Bureau of the 
Census, U.S. Census of Population > 1960: Ge neral 
Soc ial and E conomi c CTiaracteristics, Montan a', Final 
Report PC(1) - 28C ^l/ashington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1961), table 50, p. 95 and table 65, 
p. 107. 

Note: A family consists of two or more persons living 
in the same household who are related to each other by 
blood, marriage, or adoption; all persons living in one 
household who are related to one another are regarded 
as one fajnily. 
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TABLE 6 

Niedian Family Incomes by Color 
and by Place of Residence 
Ntontana, 1960 



^sTaite 



Urban 

Rural nonfarm 
Rural farm 



$5,937 
5,143 
4,311 



Konwhite 



Nonwhite as 
a Percentage 
of ^Vhite 



$3,480 
2,773 
3,467 



58.6 
53.9 
80.4 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
U.S. Census of Population: 1960, General Social and Economic 
Ch arac teris tics, Montana , Final Report PC (1) -ESC (Washington, 
D':irmjrS^ Government Printing Office, 1961), table 65, 
p. 107. 
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poorly relative to whites. Nonfann rural nonwhite families, which 
include most of the state's Indian population, did little better than 
half as well as their white counterparts. 

Among the i\iral population, nonfann white families had a sub- 
stantially higher median family income than farm white families. With 
nonwhites, the situation was the opposite. To the extent that low 
incomes are accurate gauges of economic distress, the most serious 
problem for whites is ajnong fam families, but for nonwhites it is 
among nonfann rural families. 

Indian Incomes in Seven Reservation Counties 

The seven counties show in table 7, each of which included Indian 
resei-vation land and had 1,000 or more resident Indians in 1960, 
accounted for three -fourths of Montana's total Indian population. In 
these seven counties taken together, 54 percent of all nonwhite families 
had 1959 incomes of less than $3,000. As figure 3 drart^atically illustrates, 
the median family income of nonwhites was substantially lower than that 
of whites, and the proportion of nonwhite fajnilies with incomes under 
$3,000 was in most cases at least twice as great as that for white 
families. 

Of the seven coimties, Blaine and Lake Counties had the highest median 
incomes for nonwhite families (betv;een $3,300 and $3,400) and the lowest per- 
centage of nonwhite families with incomes below $3,000. In the other S 
counties, over 50 percent of nonwhite families had 1959 incomes under $3,000. 
It is interesting to note that in both Blaine and Lake Counties, white 
fajiiilies had incomes considerably below the state average for white families, 
indicating that it was not just the Indian population in these areas that 
had fared badly. 
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TABLE 7 

Indian Population and Konwhite Poverty, 
Selected Montana Counties, 1960 



County 

Big Horn 

Blaine 

Glacier 

Hill 

Lake 

Roosevelt 
Rosebud 



Reseiyation 
Crow 

Fort Belknap 
Blackfeet 
Rocky Boy 
Flathead 
Fort Peck 
Crow 



Total Population 



Indian 
Population 
1960 

3,334 
1,701 
4,337 
1,156 
1,477 
2,733 
1,344 

16,082 



Other 
Nonwhite 
Population 

520 
276 
713 
201 
257 
488 
230 



2,685 



Percent of 
Nonwhite 
Families 
With Incomes 
Under $3,000 

52.7 
45.7 
55.0 
56.2 
43.8 
54. 5 
69.6 

53.8 



Sairce: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census 
of Population: 1960, General Population Characteristics, Montalia , Tinal 
Report PC"(1)-28B, table 28, pp. 64-68; General Social and Economic 
Characteristics, Final Report PC(1)-28C, table 88, p. 157 (Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1961). 
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Figure 3 

Modion Family Tncoines in 1959 

Miite and Nonwhite 
State cf Montana and 7 Coiuities 



a 



7,000 

6,000 
5,000 
4,000 

3,000 
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nonuliite 



0 



The State Blaine 

Big Honi Glacier 



Hill Roosevelt 

Lake Rosebud 



Figure 4 

Percent of Fajnilies With Incomes Under $3,000 in 1959 
Mute and Nonwhite 
State of Montana and 7 Counties 
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Source: U.S. Census of Pomilation; 1960. 
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The ;iiost distressing figures are for Rosebud County, where the 
median fandly income of nonwhites was less than $2,000, ajid seven out 
of ten families had incomes under $3,000, IVhite families in Rosebud 
County also fared somewhat less well than the statewide average, but 
the median family income of whites— $5,020— was nonetheless two and 
one -half times that of nonwhite families. 

Facto rs Relating to Miit e- Nonwhite Inco me "Ferentials 

Ma^iy factors enter into an explanation of income disparities 
between and among whites and nonwhites. Census data pemit a focus 
on three* They are levels of education, occupational distribution, 
and regularity of employment, lliese factors are not unrelated- -one 
would expect that, in general, more education means higher skills, and 
hence a better -paying occupation aiid more regular employment • 

Differences in education, shown in table 8, enter importantly into 
the explanation of low incomes for nonwhites. Although the educational 
attainment of nonwhites ijnproved markedly between 1940 and 1960, the 
disparities between whites and nonwhites still remained wide. The pro- 
portion of nonwhite persons with education through high school is less 
than half as great, and beyond high school less than a third as great, 
as among whites. In 1960, the median school years completed by non- 
whites in Montana was only 8.7 years, against 11.7 for whites. Fifty- 
six percent of nonwhites had eight years or less of schooling as 
compared to only 34 percent for whites. Furthermore, although one can 
only speculate, there may be more disparities in the quality of education 
received by whites as opposed to nonwhites* Tliesu educational differences 
doubtless do much to account for the relatively low incomes of nonwhites. 

O 
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TABLE 8 

Distribution of School Years Completed and Median School Years 
Persons 25 Years Old and 0\'er by Color 
Montana, 1940, 1950, and 1960 



1940 _ 1950 1960 

iRon- Non"-" ~ Non- 

V-hite White White Wliite Mute White 

-Percent Distiibution ---- 



No school 


1.2 


15.8 


1.1 


7.9 


0.8 


4.1 


Elementary 1 to 4 


5,6 


19.2 


4.9 


16.9 


3.0 


10.4 


5 and 6 


7.8 


17.7 


6.1 


14.8 


4,2 


12.7 


7 


5.3 


7.9 


5.8 


10.2 


4.7 


9.0 


8 


35,2 


19.2 


25.9 


19.4 


21.6 


20.1 


High school 1 to 3 


15,0 


11.5 


15.6 


17.3 


17.1 


22.4 


4 


16.1 


6.0 


23.1 


9.4 


28.5 


14.5 


College 1 to 3 


8.9 


2.0 


11.2 


2.4 


12.4 


S.l 


4 or more 


4,9 


0.7 


6.4 


1.7 


7.7 


1.7 




100,0 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Median school years completed 


8.9 


6.7 


10.2 


8.0 


11.7 


8.7 



Source: Derived from U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census o f 
Population: I960, General Social and Economic Characteristics , Montana, Final Report 
"PCC1)-28C (IVashington, D.C.: U.ST Government Printing Office > 1961), table 417, pp. 
92-93. 

Note: Detail may not add to total due to rounding. 
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Table 9 shows the distribution of \v1ute and nonwhite mlos among 
various occupation groups as of April .1, 1960, Tho occupations are 
listed in ascending order of median earnings for the year 1959. As 
the table shows, employment of nonwhite males was concentrated heavily 
in the low-earning occupations, particularly common laborers. Among 
the higher-paying occupations, only in the operatives and clerical 
categories did nonwhites participate equally with whites. 

The white-nonwhite differences in income are also related to 
employment status and the regularity of work. Table 10 shows measures 
from the 1960 Census related to this source of income difference. 
First, the proportion of persons in the labor force was naich higher 
for whites than for nonwhites. Second, the proportion of those wlio 
arc in the civilian labor force but are not employed was more than 
three times as great for nonwhites as for whites • 

Conclusio n 

Montana's nonvv^hite population is relatively small, and is made 
up mostly of Indians* Tl^e incidence of poverty in Montana, as is 
true nationally, is much greater among nonwhites than whites. The 
average income of nonwhite families in Montana in 1959 was only about 
half as great as the average for white families. The large proportion 
of nonwhite families concenti^ated at the very lowest levels was also 
due, however, to a markedly greater inequality of income mong non- 
white families than among white families. 

The wide gap in income between whites and nonwhites is no accident. 
Many factors contribute to an explanation of the gap. Among them, the 
most important ones are lower skills and education, unfavorable 
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TABLE 10 

Employment Status, by Color 
Montana, 1940, 1950, and 1960 



1940 



Non- 



1950 



Non- 

IVhite IVhite hhite ;Vhite 



1960 



Non- 

Ivhite V\liite 



Percent of persons 
14 years old and 
over in the labor 
force 

Percent of the civi- 
lian labor force 
employed 

Percent of the civi- 
lian labor force 
not employed 



52.9 43.3 



83.1 51.8 



16.9 48.2 



54.4 40. S 



95.2 79.6 



4.8 20.4 



55.9 42.6 



93.6 75.2 



6.4 24.8 



Source: Derived from U.S. Department of Ccxumerce, Bureau of the Census, 
U.S. Census of Population: 1960, General Social and Economic Character- 
istics, Montana, Final Report PC(1J-28C (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govem- 
ment PrTntingUffice, 1961), table 53, p. 98. 
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occupational distribution, less labor force participation, and higher 
rates of uncinplo>incnt ajiiong tlioso who are in the labor force. Dora- 
right discrimination also plays a part, but we have no quantitative 
measurement of its role. 

It needs to bo recognized that the Indian population is con- 
centrated in the seven resewation counties aiid that many of these 
coimties have not afforded much economic opportunity even to whites. 
Assuming most Indians are going to remain on reservations, an up- 
grading of their economic status will require promoting on-the-spot 
employment opportunities. 
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AMERICAN INDIANS IN TllU 'MHLTING IW 
by 

Robert J, Bigart 

Karly fmthropologists and popular Ajnerican opinion have long 
assumed that Indians would soon be assijuilatod into the larger white 
American society. But lately a growing body of literature in psycho- 
logical anthropology suggests that such a '^melting pot'^ view of wl^at 
is happening to the American Indian may be inadequate aiid misleading, 
fiven in studies of l-uropean imugrants, recent work suggests that 
important aspects of ethnic identity may survive the AmoricaniEation 
process.^ The cvHural differences separating Indians from the larger 
American society, however, are much greater than those tliat separated 
white Americans from newly arrived European immigrants, and evidence 
is accumulating that distinctively Indian conrntimities will exist 
indefinitely in the United States. 

If the values and psychological patterns in Indian culture are 
likely to survive, there are ijTiportant im^^lications for governjnent 
policy towards Indian economic development. IXiring most of the last 



1. See Nathan Glamor and Daniel Patrick Mo)^ullan, Beyond tlio Melting 
Pot (Cambridge, Massachusetts: TheM.I.T. Press, . 

Tliis paper on the '^melting pot^' vicK^ of Ai^ierican society and its 
relation to the Indian, is a personal pa])cr that was written for the 
^^^^l^l^^ Ji^l^Ji]^^^ QiinrjM?ii^y but is included liere because the autlior feels 
It coiifplenToiits tlTo paper on the interactioji between Jndiaji culture and 
factory organization done for tlie Montana Hconomic Study. 
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century, witli tlic parClal exception of the New Deal era, tlie United 

States has operated on tlio aKsiunption tliat Indimis ,v;ill present only 

a tejiiporary *'i)roblem" until they either die out or are assjjnilatod. 

For example, che craze during the 1950 's vas to "terminate'' those 

tribes whose members, it was assuined, had adjusted en ^ white 

culture for them to make their way without federal su;. . ^r 

help, llio tomiination of several tribes during this p /ed 

disastrous, for in planning for the termination the goverjMviUi. Iiad 

worked from tlie assumption that t])e ultimate goal was for Indians 

2 

to become Americani2-cd -or more correctly Westernized* 

If it it not true that assimilation and the eventual disappearance 
of Indian culture will occur naturally in tlie foreseeable future, tlien 
the govorjunent attempts to help the Indian people should instead have 
revolved around strengthening the tribal u^iit and creating situations 
where Indian values ajid attitudes would be fiuictional. T]\c possibility 
that Indian culture, or major parts of it, is here to stay is im]:)ortant 
for businessmen and educators on the rose wat ions as well as goverjimont 
employees, for it would keep fimly in mind the need to adjust the 
Western European 'Tactory" organization, teaching strategies, and 
production methods so that they could be made to satisfy Indian cultural 
values . 

2, For examples, sec Iklgar S. Cahn> ed,, Oixr Brother's Keeper: The 

JilS^\?^^ ^^Ll'^^^ll:^ ^^U'iCci (Washington, ;^ KwToiwjnity Pix^ss, T969) , 
p])/ lT-23; S, T)TOin Tyler, IndJan^Affairs A IVork Fnpci;^on l^™i3_pj;j^' 
V/ith a_n Attoir5')t to Show I t^j^itfcce^ UtaTK HrTghbnrYoujig 

Dn 1 veVsl "t "y , 1 9 61) , ' en U re . 
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starting witli Tho l^oo^>lo of {^^o}\ J>y Cora IXiBois, anthropologists 
have demonstrated that different cultures have different modil or ideal 
values and personality types. ^ This does not mean that eveiyono in 
tho culture has a similar personality, but it does mem that certain 
types of: behavior and values are rewarded and encouraged by tho culture 
while otliers are disapproved. 

Later research on different Indian groups cojifimed the existence 
of a personality tyi)e that was not only comnon within the specific 
tribe tested but foujid to be gencx^al ajnong North American Indian groups • 
This personality tyi:>e was strikingly different from the type vdued 
in Western ]:uropean culture, and consequently could be an importai\t 
aspect of any discussion of cultural change in American Indian communi- 
ties. Tho survival of the Indian ideal personality typo would make 
the present conflict between Indian values and Western oriented social 
institutions such as schools and factories pennaiient, unless these 
institutions can be adapted to fimction within the Indian value system. 

Psychological Accul turation 

Most Aji^erican Indian tribes have or are undergoing a rapid process 
of toclinological acculturation wliich makes them, on the surface at 



3. Cora DuBois, Tlio People of Alor (Now York: Harper 5 Row, 1944) • 

4. George D. and Louise S, Spindler, ''American IndicUi Personality 
Tyi^es and their SocioruUural Roots,'' Aiiiials of the American Academy 
of Political and Social vScience, vol. 311 (May' 1957) , pp. 117-157. 
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least, increasingly similar to their white neighbors. But how much 
doe^: tills cluinge in tl\e more superCicial asi:)ccts of culture, sucli as 
liousing, clothing, language, and even religion, affect tlie more basic 
Indian elements such as personal values, attitudes, and life style? 

To the early anthropologists who saw each culture as a closely 
integrated i\u\ctioning unit, it was impossible to consider a shift 
occurring in one part of the culture without parallel shifts in the 
rest of the culture. Later research by Hallowell and others, liowever, 
suggested tliat adoption of white technology did not necessarily entail 
adoption of the Western value system and outlook on life. Consequently > 
anthropologists could talk of acculturation which "in many ways [was] 
only skin dcep,"^ The important implication of this "skin-deep" 
acculturation is that for the most part only those cultural traits 
that can be effectively incorporated into the Indian value system 
will be successfully borrowed. For ex^unple, many Indiaji? have learned 
how to be skilled machinists because the Indian value system is amenable 
to productive work and work- saving tools* These same workers, however, 
liave largely been unwilling or unable to accept tlio value of personal 
competitioji within the v\merican factoiy organization, 

Tlie pioneering study in this area vias done by A. Iwlng Hallowell 
in tho 1930s. Ilallov/cll used Rorschach ink blots, a projective test 
developed in clinical psychology for use in personality assessment. 



5. Anthony C. Wallace, "Some Psychological Detcxiuinants of Culture 
Change in an Iroquoian Comjuunity," Bureau of Aucrican I^tlmology, Bulletin 
149 OVasliington, D.C.: U.S. Covcrnmont Printing Office, 19S1), p. 60. 

6. A. Iwing Hallowell, (Ailtiirc and l-xnerionce (New York: Schocken 
Books, 1955), pp. 345-357'; ' ^' ~ " 
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to explore tlic personality stiaicturc ol- tlirce groups of Ojibwa Iiulicins, 
'IVo of tlie groups studied wore located in Canada, and one in Wisconsin. 
Tlieir levels of acculturation to win to technology and society varied 
from one of tlie Canadian groups that had only Jiiinlinal acquaintance v;ith 
Avhlte society to tlie Wisconsin group \s/horo l:nglisli, frame liouscs, and 
v;age work v;ore prcdojninant . Tills is a considerable variation, yet 
llallouell found a striking psychological continuity of the Indian 
modal personality among all thice groups: 



There is a persistent coi^o of generic traits wliicli can bo 
identified as Ojibwa, Thus even the highly acculturated 
Indians at Flombeau are still Ojibwa in a psycliological 
sense whatever tlieir clotlies, their houses, or their 
occupations, whether they speak English or not, and 
regardless of race mixture, Uhile culturally speaking 
they appear like ^Vhites" in many respects, there is 
no evidence at all of a fundamental psychological tnins- 
foimation [to the IVesteni l:uropoan modal personality 
type] . 



Ivhlle there had been no basic shift to the wJiite psychological 
patterns, Hallowoll's icsults did indicate that as physical accultura- 
tion progressed the Indian personality fonns came under increasing 
pressure. He found that acculturation among the Ojibwa was largely 
a process of fitting Western Huropoan cultural elements into an 
Indian framework. Uliere tlvis was impossible, conflict resulted 
between the Indian and white elements, adding to the pressure on 



7. Hallowell, Culture ond [:xperienco, p, 351, 
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the Indinii personality type, but witliout a resulting slnft to the 
Western I'uropean foriu,^ 

In the late 1940s Ajitliony Kallacc conducted a siJiiilar inquiry 
into the modrl personality of the higlily occulturated l\iscarora Indians 
in Now York.^ 'iliis tribe has been in close contact witli wliite Aiiiericans 
since colojiia] tijiics ajul today is, on tJie surface at least, largely 
indistinguisliablc from the surrouiuling white population. Wallace, 
however, found a modal personality that was quite at>^ncal of Western 
society. This means that one of the most acculturated Indians groups 
in the United States had a persojiality which was basically similar 
to the much less acculturated Ojibwa groups • Those Ojibwa-l\iscarora 
differences tliat did appear w^erc interpreted as largely reflecting 
differences in the pre-white culture of tlie two tribes. Tliis picture 
of the ^*cnd result'' of acculturation fm^tlier emphasizeis that, despite 
technological assiinilatioii into white society, Indian conmimities 
arc likely to retain indefinitely the Indian modal personality t)^)ei 



8. Ihis docs not necessarily indicate that w^idcspread psychological 
disintegrc'ition will result, for as Erik !I. l-rikson dcmonstivated for the 
Sioax in ChiJd|iood and Society, 2d ed. (New York: W. \\\ Norton ^ Co., 
Inc., 196!?)^, It passible for most Indians to stay reaso!iably 
psychologically healthy tln'ougJi devices such as witlidrau^al , coiDpartaentaliza- 
tjon, and displacement despite what/ might otherwise be an inlolernble 
Indian-white conflict in tlie social enviro]:iment . For another viev<point 

sec Gordon MacGregor, Warriors ^{itiioiit J^'e^^ipons (Ciiicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1946)7"'" 

9. Anthony F. C. Wallace, ^HIjc Modal Personality Structure of the 
Tuscarora Indians As Revealed by the Rorsch-ich Test,'' Bureau of American 
}it]]nology, Hullctin ISO (W^'^^^hington, I)»C. ; U.S. Goverjmient Printing 
Office, 19S2). 
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cxn)iri nat ion of a somewhat special situation, the Menonvini 
tiulians oL* Wisconsin, was caw led out in the late 1940s by Gcovgo 
0, SpincUci\^^ 11io Mcnomini situation is luuisual iuiiong Indiim tribes 
in that tl\o saunull imd lm)boring enterprise run by the tribe at the 
time ol'Corcd a chance for white-or lentecl Menem ini to live 'like 
white men'' witl\out leaving the reservation. Tliero is no way to bo 
sure, but the Monomini results presented by Splndler probably repre- 
sent wluit can liappen in on Indian coironunity wlien out -migration of 
white-oriented individuals is curtailed. Spindlcr foimd that the 
Mcnomlui did distribute along a psycliological continuun from the 
traditional fndian modal personality to a Ifcsterji goals-oriented 
accultiiratcd group. Rit this may liavc occurred because individual 
Indians were being assimilated into white society who on other reser- 
vations would have left tlie Ii^dian conmrnity and not have appeared 
in the testing population. This suggests that the psychological sur- 
vival of Indian coimunitios is the result of the conmmity's pro- 
ducing Indian-oriented members fast enough to make up for the loss 
of population to white society. 

The testing of anotlier Ivighly acculturatcd group, the Flathead 
of Montana, was carried out by this autlior in late 1968.^^ Ihe 



10. George 1). Spindler, Sociocultuml and P^X?ll?2?ii^^^^_, 

in Menomijii Acculturation, uruvcrsity of California Kibltcations in 
Cuiture aikrSocTcty', Volf 5 (Berkeley an.d Los Mgeles: University 
of California Press, 1955). 

11. Robert iUgart, "Culture Change in an Indian Conijnunity,'' 
Cajnbridge, Mass., Juno 8, 1969. Mimco. 
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Thcjuatic Ai)porcoptloji Test C'AT), another projective psycliologlcal 
tost, was used to try to trace the patterns ol:' psychological acculturation 
among tlie Indians and whites within the coiiiiuujvUy oji the reservation* 
A control group of off-reseiYation vJiites v/as used for comparative 
purposes. Tills study used only high scliool subjects, however, and 
consequently was not i^opreseiU'ative of tlie age gradient on the reser- 
vation. The tests were evaluated Cor themes dealing with aclvievemont, 
aggression, and relationslvLps witla authority figures. Hie reservation 
group v/as subdivided according to degree of Indian blood and economic 
status. 

ilie survival of the modal Indian psycliOlogical pattern was clearly 
demonstrated by comparing the Indians with tlio off- reservation control 
group. For example, for the Indians, authority figures still gave 
advice ratlier than oi^lers, and were respected as nurturing influences. 
Tlio off -reservation wliites, as would be expected of Western adoles- 
cents, saw autliority figures as being much moi^e dominant and liostile. 
Hven more interesting w^as tlKit the degree of Indian blood and economic 
status did not correlate with frequency of Indian personality traits. 
It is doubtful tlicn tliat furtlier intermarriage with whites or continued 
ocoiiciuic Jiiiprovciiicnt under present coiulitions v/ill bring an end to 
the Indian comjiiunity. The most startling result of the study, liowever, 
v;as Iho position of the reservation v;hites. It developed that they had 
absorbed important Indian values and expectations. Tlvis was probably 
a result of their being socialized into their reservation peer group 
(v.hich by this time v;as half white). Tixlications of psychological 
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stress \sQvo somowliat more rrcciuent in iho oJ:f-rcservtttioii wluto 
adolescents than in oitlier reservation group. 

The results of these Cour studies give an impressive docuDcntation 
of the survival oC tlie Indian modal personality type^ and consequently 
demonstrates that Indian-oriented communities remain essentially Indian 
despite acculturation. This liypothesis has been stated exi)licitly 
by Sol Tax, an anthropologist at the Uiiivcrsity of Cliicago: 



My hypothesis is (I) tliat acculturation [used here 
to mean assimilation of the group into wliito American 
society] is not occurring in iVorth i\inerica; (2) that 
Indicm societies lose individuals, but the rate is 
so slow compared to the vegetative population increase 
that (3) there are as many or more Indians in commimi- 
tios witli Indiaji culture than there were a generation 
ago. ^id for all we kjiow, tlie ninnber may increase 
rather tlian decrease. 12 



Iiiiplic.'rti03is 

The implications of tlic survival of Tndia/i values and ideal 
personality tyi)es despite acculturation are, as mentioned earlier, 
iinnediate. Since a persoji's values and psychological outlook on 
life arc linked to his ability to operate effectively in different 
situations, it is impractical for Indian communities to use those 
V'ostern social Lnstitutions that stem from tl\e American value system, 
To incorporate schools, govoriuneiital organi^.ation, and factories into 



12. Sol Tcix, ''Acculturation*' Kxhibit 23 in Docimientaiy Ilistoiy of 
.^1^^ !'?r\.Fl2iPFA> ^^li^^tioh i^tl\ropblogy/l)if 

by So l tnx, cdl by Fred Ik^aTving f Rbbcr KlcCT K^tHng ImH "QsiriU 
Pcvit fie "(Chicago: University of Chicago, 1960), p, 14 » 
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an Tudiaa conjiiimlty without duiaging them so that they will not 
conflict with the [nduin value system is to invite problems and 
possible failure. Trouble could be avoided if schools adjusted their 
teaching strategies to fit the special position of children witliin 
fndiaa society, Factories could likewise orient their production 
to allow for tlie flexibility needed to function witliin Indian value 
preferences, by selecting \;ork that can be done individually at a 
rate detcr)nined by tlie individual worker needs and desires ratlier 
than the speed of the assembly line. 

Tribal governjiients in turn could be organized to foster the 
type of leaderslrip selection developed by Indian cultui^c to Iielp 
insui^e that tlic leaders selected represent those qualities most valued 
by the ccnmvnity, Businesses could tailor the monetary and nonjnonctary 
rowai'ds tlieir c]fii)loyees receive for work so tliey would result in the 
greatest amount of personal satisfaction and prestige for the worker. 
Otlier changes can and sliould be made within tl\e social, educational, ajid 
economic institutions on the reservations to contribute to the conmmity 
well-being, ratlicr thim being disruptive forces. Such changes cannot 
be worked out in detail froia tlie cthnograpluc literature, but would 
require experimentation along the broad lines suggested by the anthro- 
pological studies. The evaluation and direction of this experimen- 
tation must be done largely at least by tlie loaders within the Indian 
coniinunity since outside experts would be less able to judge coimunity 
reactioi\s to the innovations. 
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TJic "inciting pot'' luytli of American society is clearly inappro- 
priate to (Icscribe tho ''adjuslincnt'^ of Ajnorican Indians to a largely 
wliitc- control Jed environment. Tlio inadequacy of tills view further 
suggests that those involved witli Indian econojidc dcvolopmejit and 
governiuent policy should realize that many Indian traits arc destined 
to be characteristic of Indians indefinitely, and consequently policy 
should be oriented to use those traits for the Indian people's benefit 
rather than attempting to eradicate all Indiaji traits as barriers to 
'^^rogress/' 
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JM)I>\N cuj;ium] /VsD industrialization 

by 

Robort J, Bigart 

The increased spread of K'estcvii tcclmology to Indians and otlior 
cultural groups has created a crucial probleia--tlKit of finding means 
to integrate these now teclinological foniis into different cultures."'" 
The factory and school as social institutions have been developed over 
t1\e centuries, along lines that would make them function effectively in 
Western society. How the social oi^ganization witlvin a factory can be 
changed to work effectively in Indian society is a question of practical 
importance for those bringing plants and jobs onto tlie rcsemition. 

Inherent in any proposal to clumge the factory so that it will work 

on the reservatioii is tlie belief tliat Indian cultures are not dying. The 

"melting pot" image of j\]nerica has a long history^ but recent scholarsliip 

sucli as Beyond the Melting Pot by Nathan Glazer iu\d Daniel Patrick 

Moyniham, aad the work of A. Irvijig llallow^ell, collected in his book 

QiUm*e_ aiid_l:x]]e£ioiice, suggest tliat it is probably not an accurate picture 

of -Uicvican social development. For example, Hallowcll examined Ojibwa 

Indian conmunities in Ccuiada and V/isconsin at three levels of acculturation 

and J-oiind they were still retaining a: 

, , . core of gojicric traits \vhich can be identified as Ojibwa. 
iiius even the hlgl\ly acculturatod Indians at Hambeau are still 

1. "Western" in this paper refers to the cultural foniis developed in 
Vkbsterii l-urope. 
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Ojihwu in a psycliological sense v])atcver their clothes, 
their houses, or tlieir occupations, wliether thev speak 
liniilis)) or not, c-ind regardless of race mixture. 

Sol Tax, an a)itlvropo]onist at the University of Chicago, has suggested 
that: 

. . . there is i^o reason to expect now tliat tlie Navajo, 
tlic I'ox, or the Iroquois won't be \<ith us for a thousand 
years —or as the treaties used to say, as long as the grass 
grows and water nins.^ 

Since factories were developed by and for Western culture, the continuance 
of Indian coninujvi ties would appear to require that reservation factories 
be adjusted to fit into the nonKesiern social and cultural milieu. 

In order to iUujiiinate these areas of Indian-white cultural differ- 
ences we will sketch Indian culture and the contrasting V/estern cultural 
traits that have been organized into the factory. Against tliis background, 
the appropriateness of various possible changes in the factoiy organization 
caji be discussed. Such alterations v:ould not, of course, assure success, 
any more than using anotlier sort of factory organization would mean pre- 
deterininod failure. But adjusting a factory to Indian culture offers a 
promising way to increase the worker's personal rewards from employment and 
the social advantages of the factory to the coiimmity. 



INDIAN CUi;ilIIUI. n^MTS 

lndg)cndence 

Tlic traits discussed in this paper have \k< foujul to be comnior, 

a^nong North /v^norican Indians generally except possibl)', Ihc Northv.'cst 



2. A. Irving llal]o\;e]]. Culture and lixnorienco (New York: Schocken Books, 
1955), p. 351. ■ 

3, l-red Gearing, l^obot C, McNctting, and hisa R. Peattie, eds., 
!l9?5^Jl^l^\'^.^?7 HjsWy of the Fox Project 1948-1959, A Program in Action 
Anthroj)oloj^', Directed by 'So f Tax (Chi cage: DepaVtinent of Anl'nropology, 
University of Chicago, 19G0), p. 173. 
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Coast cultural I'ogion/ 'llic dl.stini;uii?hing feature oL" Indla]i society 
IS tlic degree ol; Liidepciulence a!lov,'ed an individual. /\]nony the Sioux, 
lank lirikson round tliat, as a child ''every educational device v/as used 
to develop in the boy a maximimi oC sclC-conifideucc, first by maternal 
generosity and assurance, tl\en by fraternal training,''^ George and 
I.oulso Spindlor note that psychological testing results from Indian 
groups indicate a strong individual autonomy.^ Indians seek advice 
from others, but customarily emphasize reaching an actual decision 
Independent oC outside pressure, Indian social values prize persoiial 
indopondonce over dominance. Only in those few cases v,l\cre the welCai^e 
of othei's is seriously tlvreatencd will Indian society reluctantly 
condone forcing an adult to take any action* 

Such an emphasis on independence lias a direct relationship to the 
moajis by which a coniiiunity readies decisions. In an Indian coirjiiunlty , the 
ideal situation is to discuss a problem until a consensus is reached on a 
resolution, ^^ajority decisions which would leave part of the conununity 
in disagreement are not valued, because such a situation would violate 
tlie riglits of I'ho minority and possibly cause friction in the community.'^ 



4. See George I), and louise S. Spindlor, 'V\)nerican Indian Personality 
Types and Tlielr SociocuUural Roots," i\jnuils of tjie /\jiiorican Arademy of 
rolit^ical and Social Science, vol. 311 '(Mliy'"'lW/y, p]x' 

discussion oL' the coipjnon core oC psychological traits found in the 
different tribes. 

5. l:rik [1. l-rjkson, Cliildhood and Society, 2rid edition (New York: 
W. W. Norton Coinonny ,^lnc\7TO^^)7lV.'^^^ 

6. CcoL'ge f). and Louise S. SpinJler, "American Indian Pet^sonality 
Types and rhoir Sociocultiu'al Roots," Annals ol: the .^\jncrican Academy 
^LMJ.^.^5-LL;^^V-II^!^^^.'^IL .^!^.^onco^, vol. 311" cMay^ TO SV )^,^" p 14 87'* " 

7. liv^oji Z, V^ogt aiid lithe 1 M. Albert, cds.. People of Rimrock: A 
Study oC Values In I'lve Cultures (New York: ' Athcnluun, 7966)7 p^ "221. 
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Nfi Ui ro o 1^ j\u L 1 u) r i Ly 

Indepondeiico in Indian society is practiced within the context of 

stronjj social consciousness, [ndcpondcnce frees tho individual iToiii 

outside cojitrol, hi\t in order to obtain the approval oL- t!ie group lie has 

to act with its ueirare in iiujxl. Positive encouragement and reward as 

opposed to jiei^ative punislirjcnt, are tlie preferred means of obtaining 

desired behavior. Probably one of the best expressions of the means by 

wlucli concern Lor the welfare of the fajuily and tribe is developed is 

In tho reminiscences of the Sioux, Lone l:ar^le: 

The grandfather tells hi:in many stories of the liunt ajid the 
warpatli. He liears tlie thrilling tales of tlie braves of his 
tribe. He shoots his first bird, or small animal > and is 
praised for it. It becomes the topic o6 many evening talks 
around tlie family fireside. He fools tliat he lias boccmc 
ivAportant to lus family. ^ 

V.licn negative control- -usually teasing and ridicule--is necessary, it is 
exercised by tiio peer group instead of the hierarchy. ^ 



A 1 1 i t Lido^ 'f 0 wa ixl s P rope rty 

Tlio interplay of group loyalty and individual welfare is illustrated 

by the attitude toward property. Personal o\vnership of property becomes 

less a riglit than a privilege. V'nen others need or want an article, an 

individual's scclal responsibility requires him to give it away, Hrikson 

saw this a^aong the Sioux where; 

, . , parents were ready at any time to let go of utensils and 
treasures, if a visitor so ipuch as adjnircd them, although 



8. Ployd Shustcr Maine, Lone l^igle: The Uiruo Sioux (Albuquerque: 
University of j\cw Mexico Press*, 1956)7 p." 143.' 

9. hrikson, Childhood and Society, pp. 140-141; Mari Sandox, These Were 
ihe Si oiix (Xcw Ym^ i)oTf TiiKUsliing Co, , fnc, 1961), p. 33;" liar t ley 
l-'Urr Afoxander, The V'orUPs Riiu: Great Mysteries of thc^Korth ^\mcrican 
[nd Lafi, with a I oVci/aVd^d^y" Clyde' KTuckJ^b]ln' (^Xnc 

Xcbrasica Press, 1953), p. 170; Murray J.. Wax, Rosalie I[. Wax, and Robert 
V. Dumont, Jr., "Toraal l-ducation in an .Vnericaji [jxlian Conmmity,'' 
Q supplement to Social l^roblcms vol. 11, no. 4 (Spring i9G4), p. 88. 
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there were, oL' course, conventions curbing a visitor's 
ox[>rcssion oC enthusiasia. '^'^ 

Ideally, the interests ol: others and llio Kclfaro oL- the group take 

precedence over the personal pleasure. The low value placed on property 

Is functional in a co]Kei)t o\: lrl:e where tlie natural and social world 

"provide the scei\e nnd tlie spectacle, but in the juan^s soul is tlie action/'^^ 

Coinpo^tition 

Competition between groups or in goincs, as opposed to personal rivaliy, 
is encouraged and well developed. Before the v/hites came, this group com- 
petition had taken the fona of ritualized war, the object of which was 
"... not conquest but trophies and tliere developed an elaborate lieraldry of 
military symbolism."!^ Probably the best known contemporary excunple is the 
role of team sports in modern Indian cotmnunities . Rosalie and Murray Wax 
conducted an extensive study of tlie schools on the Pine Ridge Resci^ation in 
South Dakota and found a "passionate desire to play basketball and participate 
in sports ojuong the male studeiUs." Some stated tliat team sports were tlioir 
only reason for not dropping out of scliool.^^ 

■ ivcwards 

I1ie rewards provided by such a cultural syste]n are also dist.inctive. 
The [ndian needs more iT'om his oPAleavors than mere pliysical re^/ard. Material 

10. l:rlkson, Cnildliood ar.d^Society^, p. 139. 
U. Alexander, Tlic JforUPs^ R^^^ p. 173. 

12. Alexander, H^e V-^o^d's R^ p. 188. 

13. Stuart Leviivj njid Xcincy ]). J,cvine, cds., Tlie A^ncriam Indian Today 
fl3eland, IMorida: i:vcrott/i:dv;ards, Inc., 1953)V P^ lf>^. ' 
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{>,oods ore not a mecnis to prcsljoe and standing in tlio Indian cc]ii:mijuty, 
r.o a job sliould offer rcKards tlirou^ih social coutributJons as koII as 
throu<;^Ji Jiioncy, Tins is tlio reason that vitliin aj^ Indian cultural frame- 
Kork whcJi a clioico is available, one does not opt for delayed gratif ication 
in tcnns of iiKitorial goods or accunulatlon,^^ Work ajid money are not con- 
sidered valuable in thansclves, as they are, ideally at least, in v;]ritc 
society. Ujiless in additioii to financial gain, a job offers rewards in 
social ]n^estif,e throupji contributions to the group, there nvill be a con- 
flict bctv,'ce]i increasing a person's social positio)i and merely supplying 
his pliysical needs. 



M'tjitiide Toward Nature 

Indian culture does not empliasizc the Western ideal of exploiting 

and manipulating the eiwironinent . Pov.er and control over the realm of 

nature is not rcv:arded. In tlie Indian view, man is a part of the v;orld 

and made from it. Tlic Navalio creation story, for example, tells how: 

'Tlie gods and the s]ririts of tlic vSacred Mountains created 
Man. Me was made of all rains, sprii:igs, rivers, ponds, 
black clouds, and sk)\ His feet are made of earth and 
his legs of liglitning, Miite sliells for his knees, and 
his body is v;hite and yellow corn, his flesh is of day- 
break, his hair darkiicss, his eyes arc of the sun. l\Tiitc 
con) forms })is teeth, black corn his eyebrows, iind red 
coral beads his nose, [lis tears are of rain, his tongue 
of straight light jiing, and voice of tliunder. His lioart 
is ol^sidian, the little \d\irlwind keeps his nen^es in 
motion, and liis moveinent is the air. llic name of this new 
kind of being ^s*as "Created from liverything . 

Being a part of nature, man must maintain lianiiony with liis environment 

rather thim exploit ilA^ The t)n\iJl of conti^ollijig aiv} manipulating 



14. Disinterest in delayed gratification is a natural result of a 
present • t i me or i ent at i on . 

15. I'liillip Hyde and Stc]^hen C. Jett, Xavalio WildlaivJs: "as long ns the 
^1^>^^^.J^1^/^I1 C^^^' Voi'k: Sic^ri'a ClulV,' ]^:iTraVrtine Hoo^^^ '1%7)V p";' sT. 

16. Hyde anl Jctt, Xuvaho IVildlcnids, p. 119. 
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nature lhrou<ih liiachiucvy and tcols Is not rcv;aixling in ci culLuce that 
oncouvaj.;cs intejivatlou into an environment. 

Scnso^ cL^ 'rjinc 

induHi society iias a present-time orientation unlike either the 

Western oiientatlon toward the iiiture and toward accumuLat ion, or tlio 

oriental reverence Cor the past and tradition* 'Ihis is another reason 

Tor Iiidian culture^s impatience with promises of delayed gratification* 

In the absence of the ^'Protestant Htlvlc/* with its orientation towards 

the future in both this life and the next, there is no motivation to 

ejidut^e the rigid time sclieduling tmd punctuality idealised in the larger 

/Vnerican society, Vvcd Gearing noticed the effects of time orientation 

in the present day Mosquakie who: 

» , , is guided almost exclusively by his momont-to- 
!i;oiiient isolations witli others: ho bridles under long- 
tenii, rigid work schedules; he becomes uncomfortable 
In situations requixung isolated self -dii'ection*!^ 

The Indian present -time orientation v.t)i'ks tw^o ways. Although there 

jiught be little punctuality in starting there is also little in stopping; 

if Li)e work is interesting and challenging, the Indian present-time 

orientation should often result in a larger net effort. 

'nil; wiiSThiiN I'AcroRY sxsm\ 

Vno factory in Western society is organized to confom to a set of 
cultural values and expectations quite different from those of the Indian, 
Some observers have suggested that the values of workers in V/cstcrn 
society are changing 4 The personal- achievement-oriented factory may no 

17. Fred Coaring, ot al.. Documentary llistory of the Fox Project, 
pp, 405-406. ~ " " 
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longer bo eLMx'ctlvely attuned to tlie desires oL* Western workers, but it 
is importanl; in tonus ol: this paper because it supplies the values and 
assumptions that undor.li.o t!ie fonas of factory orgatii ^.atioii now being 
liv.ported onto tlie reservations. l1ic discussion in this section tries 
to describe tlio value iissiiinptions underlying the V/estcrn l:actory, not 
tlie values ot wliite .'\iiierican workers. In contrast to Indian culture > 
jndoi?endence in the Kestern factory takes the forju of being free to 
work Cor the benefit of oneself or one's inuuediate faniiiy Instead of the 
larger jjroup. Decision-making indepondenco is severely limited botli by 
tl^e doininancc ol: tlio Iriorarcliy and by the eiuplvasis on competition. 

Social organization in the factory is structured along the dominance- 
submission basis coiiijnon to Westcri) society. Instead of merely advising, 
as they v;ould in Indian society, superiors order their subordinates to 
do something. A worker's relatlonslilp to his supervisor Is customarily 
one of deference and Implies liiiuted but real control. In relationships 
among equals, ccinpetition is expected, especially among tiie occupational 
peer groups. In many instcuices, of course, the ideal of competition is 
not realized because the workers prefer good relations with their peers; 
nevertheless, proving oneself by excelling a fellow worker is considered 

18. '^Cultural values'^ as used here concerns tl;ose values which a society 
"ofCicially^' idealizes and tries to inrulcate into its young people- -not 
necessarily the values practiced by the imjority of the people in that 
society. 

19. Most of the recent scholarship in this area has been concerned with 
thiO limits of autocratic po'^'er in a modern factory, but tho inherent 
assumption is that power m the factory flows from the top with limitations 
caused by the need for cooporatioii from the lower loves 1 of the organization* 
I'or example, sec Michel Crozier, l]i<L]'i^I5i^yiriliy-.?^-^ (Chicago: 
University of Cliicago Press, 1964)7pp» l^^S -174. 



the host wciy to advance lii the hierarchy. ^0 [j^ .^^^^ ways, compctULoa 
Ibnlts Iho rreodoi.i oL' the ItxllvLduaL, since his actions are> to a largo 
extent, dictated 1/ the needs his vole as coii^petltor and even more 
by tlie outcome oC l:he coiiipetltlvo gajiie. Unlike Indian culture, uhero 
indepcftdcncc moans the freedom to act for the group ^s good, pressured 
Oivly by the positive rewards oL" group acceptance and approval, the in- 
depoiidence Ideal Izod by tlie factory worker Is the riglit to act without 
cojKcrn for group well-being and in the face of iiegatlve sanctions from 
fellow workers. The negative aspects of social control--settiag out what 
must PiOt be done and punishing the dlsobodient*-arc cmplvaslzcd more in 
the V/estcrn factory culture tlum in Indian culture, wl)ich prefers to 
secure the desired behavior by setting an ideal and then cmpliasizing the 
positive sanctions of praise and encouragement. 

Most of the rewards offered for laboring in a factory are Western 
rewards— money for personal use and accumulation, the feeling of power 
from using machines to manipulate nature, and the assurance that work 
itself is good for one*^^ In an Indian value system these rewards are 
less satlsfactoxy. 



20. The jnore the liicrarchy is involved with tlie workings of the employee's 
peer group the more likely cllc[ucs will develop that cut across several 
levels of tlic organization, (Crozier, Burcaucratjc Phenanenon, pp. 190-192). 
Such cliques would mean that in order toTiirvance', tl\e~'w6i'lcers'"must obtain 
the favor of their supeivisors rather than their peers. 

21. Tlie differences cited can be seen In tlie frajuework of Florence 
Kluckhdjjrs value orientations and Talcott Parsons' pattern aUcrnatives. 
Personal accumulation would be comparable to Kluckhohn's relational 
division between lineal, collective, and independent orientations, and 
Parsons r self versus collectivity orientation. Botlv Indian and Western 
culture are Independently oriented but, as explained in the text, this 
ijyiependencc takes ciuitc dllferent feigns, The manipulation of nature is 
covered in Kluckholm's man-nature orientation with a choice between man- 
subject-to nature, man-over-naturc^ and man-with-naturo. The value of 
^s'ork difference would be quite similar to the activity choice of Kluckhohn 
between a doing and a being orientation and Parson's affectivity and 
affective neutrality variable. Per a full discussion of the different 
value sti\:ctuves see Talcott Parsojis, Thq^Social System (New York: 

The Prec Press, 1951), pp. 58-67; and ITorehce' KTikklTolTi^ and Prod Strodthecli 
^^^.;i th the assistance of Jolvn M; Roberts and others, Vari at iojis^ in Vc^^ 
^^Jl!:^'il^i^kL^l'l?/Oi^^^^ Illinois: Row/ Peterson, ^Tompah^^^ 
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111 iIto Wostoiii ideal the v;orkor has a coiiaiiodl ty cxchajiiTo rclatioiiship 
to Iho ractoiy* I!o exchanijcs so iiuiiiy hours ol- labor a week Tor so much 
exchangeable currency, hittlo emphasis is placed on the factory as a typo 
oi: kinship gruup idvoivinij coiiuuilinents and dealings with other factory 
workers on an ciiioiional level. Division ol' labor and assciubly- lino pro- 
duction liave cinphasized this coimnodity-oxcluinge style of relationship 
in the V/estorn Tactory, while bureaucratic dcvolopiueuts have tended to 
foster M\e develo[iiicnt of ijifovnial social controls. Tins is in sliarp 
contrast to the Uxdiinx prerorence for boini; part of the social and physical 
environ]neut-"to blep.d into the group or surroundings. 

IMrLlGVflONS l-OR PAClORIliS 1J.IPL0YING INDIAN UBOR 

These cultural differences indicate that factories located on 
reservations could be laore success Cut, at least in teams of worker 
satisfaction, if their organization were adapted to Indian rather than 
Ifcs torn cultural Tonns. 

The cultural conflicts outlined in this paper suggest certain types 
of changes tliat could be made in tlie V/estern factory system, but at this 
stage the evidence is so meager that one can only speculate about the 
nature of such chiiiiges. Only experimentation within reseivation factories 
would give tlie evidence needed to work out the details of an Indian 
organised factory. Prom tlic sketchy information available, I £)m milking 
the .following set of speculations as possible solutions, to bo considered 
for further investigation. 

22. See discussion of succession crisis witliin a factory's administration 
in Alvin W. Couldner, Patterns of Industrial Biu^caucracy fN'ew York: The 
l-rco Press, i9S4) . ^ 
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The i-irst problem in sucli ail adaptalion is detovmLulag the kind oL' 
ractorios that would allow tl\o most satlsryliig t>vcs oL' work, fa the 
past, the most succossLul Tactorios on reservations liave been those that 
need work done individually by skilled labor. Ileirry Hough has observed 
that: 

, , . la cortaiu typos of work, such as precision industries 
including oicctvonlcs and the cutting oC duunonds and jewel 
bearings, Indian workers have proved to be outstanding 
craCtsmcii and ideal employees. 

Miilo assojnbly line plants wliero tlio individual worker is unskilled and 

has no visible personal accoiuplislmients have often been rinancially 

successful, plants needing procision-craL-t work have usually been better 

received by the IjuJlan coDUuujiity, Many of these plants have found it 

useful to operate on a piece-work basis reminiscent of the individual 

hui^iting patterns in tlie tribe. Some of the factories which Hough cites 

as being most successful produce "jewel bearings and precision instriuuents, 

electric components, precision gears and related items, cut diamonds, 

silicon transistors, electronic components .^'^^ Some tribes liavo also 

found It best to get into industries that can market their production 

to oligojxvlles and/or large finas, for thcji the tribe avoids competing 

in some of tl\c more unstable markets and does not get involved in the 

problem of retail distribution of the finished product. 

Ownership of rosemition factories is a problem that lias never really 

been faced. M\en the early plants wore started on rescmitions private 



23. llenry W/ I lough, Deyoloj^^mont^of Jndlon^lte (Denver, Colorado: 
Indian Coiniia.inity Actioirth'bgrarif, KorlH l^rcss, TncT, ]967)> p. 193* 

24. Ifough, p£YPlPIF^?iiL ?1 Jll^Ui^^^^^^ PP* 1^^^J"200. 
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inUustvy \s'iui not lalorestcd, so mwy became tvibal cutcrpvlsos. Tribal 
owDcrSiUp Ot plants lias run into probleias caused by lack o£ management 
expertise and tivlbal politics, but Iheso problems could probably be 
worked out by iiuviKigciaont training aiul limiled tril)al control over tlio 
everyday decisions oL- a Cactovy, 

llie choice facing a reservation need not, liowever, be limited to 
tribal ownership and/or private dovclopniont. l-or exojuplo, a plant could 
be Incorporated and the stock sold to tlie tribe ond local residents, with 
the remaining shares saved lor distribution or purchase by employees. 
Generally, the stock rhould be available in inexpensive lots in order to 
iiicreasc opportunity lor wide distribution oE ownership, liither the 
maiuigcuietit or numagoment trainees could be Indian, depending on what local 
talent is available. Such mixed ownership would allow both a tribal and 
a local voice in running the factory but not rely upon these lay groups 
to make tlie day-to-day decisions involved in ninning tlic plant. 

The advantage of local involvoiiient in the factory Is suggested by 
the Indian pattern of ^'band government.'* I'or most tribes, tlie effective 
level of goveriijr.ent and social involvement was the band - -a unit of the 
tribe tliat often included only a few hundred people. The cohesive govern- 
ment structure el- tlie tribe is actually a v;hito innovation. >kiny tribes 
had their tribal organization ePfcctively destroyed by the federal govern- 
ment in the last century, a fact v;]iich makes local involvement in factory 
ownership even more attractive* 

One exmnplo is the Navaho tribe in which tribal govoimont has actually 
developed quite effectively, but tl\e problems involved with the evolution 
of a cohesive tribal unit have been immohsc.25 Rough Rock Demonstration 



25. I'or a discussion of this problciit in a historicai context sec Clyde 
Kluckliohn and Dorothea heighten, ]^}o_.b^waho (Garden City, New York: 
vbublcday and Gompany, 1948)4 
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School oil the Navnlio llcsoivatioii in Arizona has succossfully I'ostcrod 
local support imd liivolvciaent \\\ Lhe oporatioii of the school by giving 
direct aiUhority over the school to a board drawn iToin the local 
coiarnunity, rather Hum Ltoju the tribe as a Khole.-^^ Such an approach 
could also bo used In organUlng cconoiiuc activities on the reseivation. 

The Indian value system miglit also be incorporated into an internal 
factory organization by qualitatively changliig the relationship of the 
v;orker to tlie plant. The rigid working schedule of the efficiency expert 
could give way to a more loosely nin system in which individual initiative 
and responsibility were trusted. Instead ol* running on a rigid eight-to- 
five schedule, such a plant might better plan around longer time units and 
wages based on the number of units produced, for exojnplo, production levels 
might be set by tlie niouth, and the worker could schedule his work during 
that month as he desires, [f the plant were labor-intensive, tliero would 
be less pressure to make continuous use of the plant's equipment, since 
the fixed capital Investment wmild be relatively low, Whilo the worker 
would be free to v;ork at any rate lie cliose over the sl\ort-run in such an 
[ndian plant, lie would be expected to commit himself to a set aiiiount of 
production for the month so the management could plan on a certain overall 
level of production, bxperience w^ould show how close to the tiuotas Workers 
could be expected to come* 

Instead of supervisors making all of the production decisions , the 
Vrorkers could meet and help in the assignment of production quotas; thus, 
the quotas could take liito v^onsideratloiv differing indivlJual needs and 
Indus triousness. Tlie v/orkers could be kept informed of plant problems > 

26, 'llio story of the school can be found in Broderick H. Johnson, Navaho 
^^'ducation at Rough Rock (Iteugh Rock, Arizona: Rough Rock DcmojistraVlon 
(^vliooTr mNir,~ Inc . ,^ T068) » 
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aud tholr advice ecu Id be soLLcltcd on impend iiig decisions. This, 
coinbiiied u'Uh encoiiraiiin^] the workers to invest part ol- iholr wa^^es in 
stock in the plant, could contribute to'v'ard a situation where supervisors 
would woi'k v/ilh tl;o Indian ciriplo/ces instead o[ siinpiy gLvin?j[ orders. 
IVorkers would also liave iess Tear oJ: beiny taken advantage ol' and even 
poor workers could be paid for what work they do, /Vnotlier Teature of 
tribal organ izatj.en tliat could be in.corporated into the factory would be 
tlie practice of iiivinjj the \;orkers an advisory voice In selecting management 
personnel, Sucli a VN'orker-jnanagcment relatloiu^hlp would probably require 
that tlie factory be of no more tlian moderate size* 'the ideal size would 
have to be detonainod by experience, but one would expect it would probably 
bo arouiKl 100 ojf^ployccs. Many more than 150 einployees would probably put 
too much strain on worker involvement, 

yVn enterprise operating under such constraiiits would have to be 
willing to put social considerations above profit maxijiiization and possibly 
be willijig to accept a lower profit margin. But if the plant succeeded 
In making the workii^g conditions suf i;iciently rcwe. ding for the Indian 
workers, production and profit might be liigher than nonnal, Many Indians 
are c[uLte willing to accept lower pay in order to work on the reservation, 
aiid the dedication and effort that has been exerted on behalf of the 
tribal group by the individual offers a reservoir of energy which, if 
tapped through adapting to Indian cultiu^e, could perliaps more than make 
up 1-or losses due to the loosening of factory organisation. 

The argument for an Indian-oriented factory is enhanced when one 
remembers that, according to i:ome observers, oven Western workers arc 
becoming increasingly dissatisfied with the lack of intangible benefits 
in the traditional factory. The cliangos now being introduced by the 
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afi'lucnt society vMxy very \:oll bo altering /Viieivlcau work attitudes 
criOUi;l\ to luako the facLory syslaii, now or.i]c)ni zod^ out ol- adjut^tmcnt 
oven WLtlt prot^ent day .^J;uJrlcaa values. "^^^ U' iWis is true, tlrcii normal 
production and proClts in ;\jnorlcau business would bo below v;hat would bo 
possible ir the factory \cero more erfectivcly niectlng the needs and 
desires oL- its Kcstern v;orkovs. 

Possibly the iiiost potent [ndian iiiotivation untouched by the Western 
factory is social consciousness. V/ays iiiust be devised to make workhig 
in tlie factory benolMciai to the coimmity as u'oll as to the individual, 
Widespread ownevsirip oL' stock by the couununity would be one step In this 
direction but ir.ucli more coirld be done. One possibility would bo to get 
the woi'kors' organization or union local involved in conuuunity projects. 
A clause in tlio IncorporatioJi tliat would Jiiako a certain percentage of 
the profits available to the workers' group for use In conuviunity projects 
could spui' this i iivolveuient . IVlthln stated restrictions the einployees 
would luivo the liioney to spend on the coivauunity--cuvphasizlng those projects 
that include some personal involvement by the workers. 

lliose are just a few of tlie v/ays the dfc stern factory could be 
adjusted to Clt Into Indian culluvo, ^[any reservation factories have 
worked w'ithout such cliauges, but they have denied the ova\ers potential 
evnployco iiiotivation and the Workers much personal satisl-action and accomplish- 
ine!\t , 

AN hXAMriJi: TIU: YANKION PLWr 

A successful factory tiiat does uicorporate soiiiO of llieso changes is 
an olecti^onlcs plant on tlio Yaiiktoii Sioux Resomition, In South Dakota. 

See tlio discussion in tJohn Kennctli Galbrai tli, Tlio Al'l-luent _Socioty 
iiffl few York; New /\jKor lean Library^ 1958). 
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The t)kint \:i siaall, inronivil, and, Llioorctically at least, might sccni to 

be inoperable^ V>oik is done Indlvklually m\d pay Is by the unit completed, 

to allo^'/ the uorkors the riexihiilLy they need in CLttlng their income to 

thoi.r needs and dos i.ios, In spite ol:, or maybe because oF, the reliance 

on Individual Initiative, the local con^Kunlty has been revived and the 

ropuLation oL' the plant established. Vine Doloria, Jr., tho son oC the 

hplscopal iiiission^uy v;ho started the Tactory, noted that: 

. . . that lUlle factory is higlUy respected by electronics 
rirms in tho Midwest that have subcontracts with it. . . . 
[t started wiUi tv.cnty, twenty- j- ive men, and nou it's ex- 
pandinji to Iv.lce that niany»28 

InLormation on the oLTects oi' V.estern social organization upon 
Indian workers is dii'Tlcult to obtain because most people have assumed 
tluit Western technology can be used efrectively only wLhln the Ih'amouork 
of V/ostern values. Vihen the Mencmineo Tjidiniis oP V/lscojisin wore 
terminated in 1961 , outside ir^anaycmeiit and modern iixlustrial practices 
were introduced in the tribe's lumbering operations, whicli resulted in 
increasijig cfi'4)loymcnt pi^obloiDs. Ur.der pressure to increase eanvijifjs to 
pay an especially high tax burden, tlie sa\s:alll streajntined its operations 
and tijihtoncd its cmj)loymont practices, forcing most oC the less e£ficient 
workers oi\to tJie wellare rolls, 



28. Quoted in Stan Steincr, The XevMndians (Xow York: Dell I\iblishing 
Co., Inc., 1968), p. 125. " 

29, For an exajiiple of a study v/liicli assumed tliat Indians must be taught 
to adopt V'cstorn work practices see Benjainln J- Taylor and Dennis J, 
O'Connor, /n^L^ )l li^^lll^^^^^^^^ Pxesourcos in tlie Scuthw^est : A Pilot Stiidy 
Crc:ape, Arlzohar"^ Bureau ' of "iru'sines's'T^^^^^^ Ixononuc l^eTeliVdi, 1969^ , p". 356. 

50, Tor a short discuss ioj\ of tho Menominee problem seo James Uidgcway, 
'The Lost Indians/' '^ll^.^'p^lM^^^^^^^ vol. 153 (December 4, 1965), p. 18. 
A feature in the Ncw'^Yo^^^^ tho sa^iie tiire was more optimistic 

about the >Ienom i noe'' s* pTolVpeclV 1^^^ a(.ljuts th.at a j^ood limber market 
helped substantially; sec also Dorrild Janson, '•'fribo in Wisconsin, Hcprived 
of Speciai Status, Seeks (tolp in Go ijig it Alone/' New York Times , September 
7, 196S. Anotiiov discussion od the Mencinince oxpcrIehco*"ui\KTf U^^^^ on 
coiployee reaction to tho orficiency en>phasis of tho managoiiiont Is Gary 
OrCield's A Stud;^ of the Tcri^unation PoUc/ (Denver, Colorado: National 
"Congress of -^cyricaiTlrA^^^^^^ 12 and 13. 
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'Iho t\i:u^h llo.'k Dt^iionstralioa Scliool at: Ivouji llock> ArivoiUi, has 
luniov.! ii.uch of tlio luisincss :n\lc oC the :.^<;!iool opd'atloiis over to a 
local board of N'avahos v.Uo have adoptcvl a nimibov oC innovations with 
cons idorablo suoccss. Jol^s arc rotated aiiionn the rainLiics ol: the conyiiunily 
and special elMovts have boon uuulo to integrate ttie school operations into 
the 11 Co oL' the no l^hborliood.^^ 

In a paper published by the Joint Uconoinlc Coiiaiiittoe of ('engross, 

Sol Tax aiid Sara Stanley have outlined the Indlan^i long liistory of 

success Cul adaptation v;hldi was tlrxarted v;hon vd\lte Aiiieri.ea chose to 

^VlvHl^e the natives^' Instead oC lettinij the Indians continue to develop 

A'/lthin an Iiulian cul tural [rainowork. From their experience as anthropologists 

working oji various reservations, they have concluded that: 

In any case, v;e udsh to ei'iphasize and get on tlio 
record that: to consider the economic development of 
.\jfiorican Indiai^s, it is linporativo at the outset to 
recognize the necessity of Cuifilling tv;o conditions 
s inuiltaneously , neither at the sacrifice of the otlior. 

Hie first is the nojiviolatlon, indeed the preservation, 
of Indian identity and the values by ^'.iuch Indians live. 
Mere it must be inv.lerstood that for Indians this involves 
tribal ident if icatlo(\, not individual or ^^Indian/' but, 
i'or exa]uple, Hopi. 

The Second condition necessary for firlfillmont is that, 
\vith.out thioatening Indian idojvtity or violatii^g Ijidian 
values, we must assist Indiums in making u bettor economic 
adjustment to what can be cojisldercd a new environment by 
making relevant resources available to them. ^2 



31. For a discussio/i of tlie dcvelopiiiont of the school, see Broderick 
II. Johnson, Navaho ]iducation (it n.ouyh^Rock Ovougl\ Rock, Arizona: Rotigh 
Rock i)c]]X)iistFatTon &ho^^^^^ 

'5?,. Sol Tax and Sam Stanley ^ /Vlndian Idei\tity and dxonoiiiic Dovelop)Aent'* 
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